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The Continuing Effort 


One week each year is dedicated by the dental profession to emphasize 
the importance of good dental health. This year the week of February 7-18 
was designated by the American Dental Association as National Children’s 
Dental Health Week. 


For this period every effort is made to alert the public to the importance 
o dental care. Although the week is called Children’s Dental Health Week 
and the programs sponsored by the profession are directed to the child, the 


entire public is made conscious of the interest of the dentist in promoting and 
guarding the health of the entire population. There is no better way to 
arouse the concern of the grown-up than by directing attention to the child 


During this week every method of communication is used by dental organi 
zations to carry their messages of dental care. The public press, television 
and radio are used for this purpose. School assemblies, club groups and 
community associations are made aware of the efforts of the dentixt to guard 
the health of the individual. This is a national campaign conducted by an 
organized profession to carry out its mission. 


Although but one week each year carries the label of dental health week, 
the efforts of the dentist must continue throughout the year. It is a campaign 
carried on every minute of every day in the life of a practicing dentist. It is 
the life’s work of the individual who is recognized as the guardian of dental 
health. It is a life-time obligation of the dental practitioner, the dental edu+ 
eator and every person allied with the dental profession. The responsibility 
extends beyond the office of the practitioner, farther than the classroom of 
the dental school, on into the laboratory of the dental technician and inte 
the offices and the display rooms of the dental industry. All have a common 
endeavor. The continued concerted efforts of everyone concerned with dental 
eare may result in a better informed public and subsequently in a marked 
reduction in the dental ills of the American people. 
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Dentistry and School Health 
Prevention and Correction 


WILLIAM D. WELLOCK, D.M.D., M.P.H.* 


It appears in order for me to state 
now what I intend to talk about, and 
to make my point before both the 
subject and message are lost in the 
eacophonies of my subsequent elabo- 
rations. 

I can speak with conviction on the 
control of dental disease and disabili- 
ties in school-age children by the use 
of preventive procedures. My point 
is that they can be controlled with the 
methods now at hand. Prevention 
means to me a hindering, thwarting, 
checking, obstructing action. It does 
not mean to me complete conquest of 
disease, even if such a thing were 
biologically possible. 

Iam more afraid of the word “cor- 
rection.” For if it means to make 
right that which otherwise would be 
wrong, I fear its use connotes a finality 
to dental treatment procedures: the 
ability to effect a complete cure. I 
speculate on the possibility that this 
concept of dental procedures may con- 
tribute to some of the frustrations 
we suffer in our communications with 
associates in the school health field. 
The answer to our problem as I see 
it lies rather in preventive procedures 
—the timely interception of disease 
processes before they become too dis- 


* Director, Division of Dental 
Health, Department of Public Health, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Presented at the Eighth Annual 
Health Conference, Dental Section, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 18, 1959. 


abling, and the control of environ- 
mental factors associated with these 
processes. 

I do not cherish the illusion that 
any scheme of control can become so 
effective that our problem will be 
eliminated in our time. Cireumscribed 
as we are by economic exigencies and 
motivations of the day, by the limita- 
tions of available techniques and man- 
power resources, we have to set from 
time to time realistic objectives. 

A great deal has been written about 
the goals of a school dental health 
program. Those that appear to be 
most frequently sought are: 

1. That no parent remain in igno- 
rance of a child’s dental defects 
and the possible consequences of 
their remaining untreated. 

. The appreciation by pupils of 
good oral health and its relations 
to general health and appearance. 

. The teaching and practice of 
recommended dental health pro- 
cedures in such matters as oral 
hygiene, dietary practices, oral 
habits and professional care. 

. With the cooperation of other 
agencies or groups, the develop- 
ment of resources for making 
dental treatment or preventive 
procedures available to all chil- 
dren. 

There are main features to the pro- 
grams by which all of us in school 
dental health services attempt to reach 
these objectives. Perhaps it is more 
than a feature of the school dental 
health program. Perhaps it is the 
school dental health program, and the 
other features are only attendant 





learning experiences. At least, it’s 
important to note here that every 
activity should have its learning po- 
tential explored to the full and ex- 
pleited. My feeling is that we’ve been 
unappreciative of dental health edu- 
cation efforts because their results are 
not immediately demonstrable, but 
rather have to be measured in the 
slow, subtle changes in the cultural 
characteristics of the community. 


The laws of Massachusetts state 
that parents shall be notified promptly 
of physical defects noted in the chil- 
dren. I presume your Article XIV on 
- School Health Services has the same 
intent. These legislative directives 
bring us to the controversial feature 
of examinations or screening. I think 
this feature is essential to a sound 
school dental health service. In the 
tumult of the frequent debates as to 
how this function may be activated 
most efficiently we forget our common 
belief that every child is entitled to 


the benefit of professional dental guid- 
ance from time to time, contingent 
chiefly upon disease incidence. To us 
health can easily be considered in the 


abstract. To a child and his parents 
it is a far more personal subject. To 
the question, “What do people want 
to know about their health?” the an- 
swer has been proposed, “They want 
to know that somebody else is worried 
about it.” This being granted, it is 
sound practice on the part of a school 
health service to achieve periodic den- 
tal surveillance of children. How this 
is achieved is a detail to be determined 
by local circumstances. 


A number of devices are used as 
trigger mechanisms around which we 
commonly build the feature of our 
programs we call “referral and follow- 
up.” They can be effective in varying 
degree, depending on the health edu- 
eation effort that has preceded them. 


Again, I suspect we have underest. 
mated the contribution years of teach. 
ing have made where we find th 
dental certificate or some similar de 
vice in effective use. 


Treatment, I am convinced, is, ip 
our society, the function of the family 
dentist, the private dentist, the dentist 
of free choice. An important featum 
of the school dental service is th 
capitalization of this basic community 
resource. It’s the function of the 
health service to put in motion the 
children in need, in time to intercept 
defects effectively and easily. Thi 
function: calls for a vital liaison be 
tween the dentists of the communily 
and the local school health servigg 
It is now more important than ever 
that our program administrators ap 
preciate the effect that population 
pressures, both general and dental, ate 
bringing to bear upon the dental pre 
fession. 


In my state, and I suspect in your, 
we have twice as many dentists old 
enough to be my father as we have 
dentists of my age. The dentist pop 
lation is heavily weighted in the older 
age groups and it must treat a rapidly 
expanding population presenting am 
ever increasing number of children for 
care. You might expect that our ma 
sive population growth would now be 
providing in adequate numbers the 
eager young competent dentists of the 
new generation. But it appears ul 
likely that it will. 


We speak of the exploding popul& 
tion but forget it has a waistline. The 
age group 20-24 from whom we should 
be procuring our professional peoplé 
now is stunted indeed. So the last 
great depression still leaves a scah 
Simple numbers. then, suggest a dearth 
of dentists in the immediate future 
Treatment, therefore, must be pre 
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vided efficiently and on time. We in 
school health can help. 

What about dental clinics? Here 
isa feature of school dental programs 
the theorist in public health philoso- 
phy would prefer to eliminate. We 
in the field, however, have to meet 
the problem of providing treatment 
forthose unable to care for themselves 
and in the absence of other resources. 
These clinics are doing a fine job with 
what they have to work with and inci- 
dentally with what their personnel 
work for. In over ten years at the 
end of a telephone which carries com- 
plaints on public dental matters to 
the seat of my state government, I 
have yet to receive a complaint about 
school dental clinics. But the time 
has come when we must press for more 
eficient resources and better personnel 
practices for these activities. The 
simple population numbers warn of a 
not too distant future when dentist 
man-hours must be made as produc- 
tive as possible. 


I feel compelled to comment in a 
critical vein on the feature of our 
programs we call evaluation—record 
keeping if you prefer. Dentistry and 
the disabilities it ministers to by their 
nature lend themselves to the produc- 
tion of most informative and useful 
records. Obviously simple truths from 
simple numbers are desirable. How- 
ever, I see too many poorly conceived 
records deluding most their own perpe- 
trator. 
aversion to annual dental reports of 
school health services which yearly 
proclaim a greater and greater num- 
ber of extractions and fillings done by 
older and older personnel with older 
and older equipment now obsolescent. 
Such artifice only beclouds the social 
and pathological issues at hand. As 
dentists, we all know how easily this 
ean be done. One presumes such rec- 


I have developed a strong. 


ords are designed to impress non- 
dental administrators (they usually 
get what they’re looking for) and per- 
haps are the only way of satisfying 
some who can only evaluate the den- 
tists’ contribution to total health in 
terms of holes drilled, blood, and seats 
warmed. I’m a strong believer in 
dental programs administered by peo- 
ple who know dentistry. 

It is our concept in Massachusetts 
that school health programs are com- 
munity health programs. They reach 
far beyond the door of the elementary 
grade classroom or the fence around 
the ball field of the junior high. They 
can effect the health of the citizen of 
today as well as the citizen of tomor- 
row. Studying, teaching, measuring 
and protecting against the classic epi- 
demiological interplay of host, agent 
and environment, the program must 
maintain a continuing liaison and 
rapport with other agencies of govern- 
ment, voluntary groups and the citi- 
zenry at large. This is the last but 
not the least feature of the school 
dental health service. 

The issue of fluoridation makes 
excellent illustrative material. To 
what better use can the resources of a 
school health service be put than to 
effect through patient teaching a com- 
munity action which will benefit the 
health of the child of today, the citizen 
of tomorrow and his children too? 
Here is the great issue of our field in 
our time. Here is preventive dental 
health service, nutrition, sociology, 
government and the physiology of the 
atom all in a word, “fluoridation.” 

This community dental health serv- 
ice consists of integrated dental health 
education, the annual screening of 
children with a vigorous referral and 
follow-up system, and fluoridation as 
a community health effort. 

A noble Roman said two thousand 














years ago, “He that refuses to help 
another when injured or to ward off 
the wrong if it lies in his power is as 
guilty of injustice as though he had 
deserted his father, his friends or 


native country. Unless a man be 


tnnsylvania State 





governed by the rules of justice and 
fights for the safety and good of the 
publie his is the sort of courage tha 
is altogether blameable.” 

Our case is noble as was Cicero's 
We can do it justice. 


@— Dental Assistants Association 





Berks County 

At a meeting held at Forrest Hills 
Hall January 5, Mr. John G. Hoffman, 
presented a film, lecture, and display, 
on the subject of narcotics. 

At the February 2 meeting, Mr. 
Joseph Dillon, of the Climax Dental 
Supply Company, presented a talk on 
office management. 

On March 1, officers will be nomi- 
nated and a talk on pharmaceutical 
terminology in relation to dentistry 
will be given by Mr. Wilbur Gaul. 
This meeting will be held at Forrest 
Hills Hall. 

At Dr. Clarence Grim’s office at 
34 North 9th Street, on March 5, there 
will be election of officers and com- 
mittee reports. 

On March 10, we plan to have a 
bake sale. 

York County 

York Dental Assistants society and 

guests attended a Christmas Party at 


JANE Matruews, Publicity Chairman 


214 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


the Red Lion Country Club, Tuesday 
evening, December 15. 

Larry Logue read “A Christmas 
Story,” and Mrs. John Ebert read 
“ A Recipe for Christmas Happiness.” 
John Ebert showed slides taken ona 
recent trip to Bermuda. 

Following the banquet, the guests 
sang Christmas carols. 


Lehigh Valley 

A Christmas Party was held on 
Monday night, December 21, at the 
Bethlehem Club in Bethlehem. 

Cocktails were served, followed by 
a Roast Capon dinner. The table 
was attractively decorated for the 
holiday season with poinsettia candles 
and jeweled matchboxes designed by 
Mrs. Marian Montz, President-Elect 

The January 18 meeting was held 
at the Pomfort Club in Easton. A 
film entitled “Self Examination of the 
Breast” was shown by the Easton 
Cancer Society. 





See Reservation Blank on page 37 
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Hears EDUCATION IS THE RE- 
sult of the efforts made on the part of 
organized society to help people learn 


to live healthfully. This may take 
place in the home, in the school, or in 
the community. Similarly, Dental 
Health Education should be concerned 
first with the individual and his unique 
problems; then with the individual in 
the family group and finally the indi- 
vidual in his environment, namely his 
school and his community relation- 
ships. Unfortunately, Dental Health 
Education is one of the neglected areas 
of health education. Perhaps this is 
beeause teeth are not indispensable 
structures like the heart or brain. 
The primary purpose of all educa- 
tion programs for children and youth 
is to motivate the individual to live 
healthfully. When motivation ante- 
eedes or accompanies learning, when 
children can see some purpose in 
carrying on the health activity or 
learning the health facts in question, 
there is an effect upon how they feel 
about the health practice, what they 
want to know about it, and what they 
will do about it. The motivated child 
desires to improve his health behavior. 
There are many ways of motivating 
children and youth. First of all, we 





"Chief, Dental Hygiene Section, 
Division of Dental Health, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health. 
Presented at the Eighth Annual 
Health Conference, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania, August 18, 1959. 


Dental Health Education 


LOUISE C. COIRA, R.D.H., B.S.* 





have to have as thorough an under- 
standing as possible of the group and 
the individual within the group—their 
background and values, their needs, 
interests and goals, their previous ex- 
perience and their present information. 


Dental Health frequently becomes 
defined in terms of rewards and 
punishment. Parents make excessive 
use of teeth as a reason to give or, 
more usually, to deprive children of 
things they desire: toys, movies, etc. 
Teeth thereby become involved in 
parent-child relationships and the way 
in which parents attempt to control 
their children’s behavior. This is one 
of the early associations children have 
with teeth and dental care: namely, 
that because of dental health con- 
siderations they must forego certain 
pleasures they very much want to 
have. 


There is reason to believe that with- 
in this scheme, dental health gets its 
initial “negative” definition—that 
good, healthy teeth and sound dental 
care means “giving-up” something. 
Dental Health, in this emotional situ- 
ation, comes to take on meanings of 
seriousness, strictness, lacking in fun 
and enjoyment—attitudes readily re- 
vealed by adults and seemingly work- 
ing against increased concern about 
caring for the teeth. Dental Health 
is used as an excuse for withholding 
things from children which in turn 
makes it difficult to impress on chil- 
dren the value of good dental health. 

There are a number of principles 
that apply to dental health instruction 


——— —— 


which are recognized in other subject 
areas. 


I. 


i. 


ONLY INFORMATION THAT CAN 
BE READILY UNDERSTOOD 
SHOULD BE GIVEN AT EACH 
GRADE LEVEL. 


The first grade child is taught to 
brush his teeth after eating so 
that he may experience the feel- 
ing of a clean mouth in the same 
manner in which he enjoys his 
daily bath. While the 8th grade 
pupil will brush his teeth because 
he knows the results of neglect, 
and that one way to prevent tooth 
decay is brushing immediately 
after eating. In like manner, per- 
sonal appearance is beginning to 
be of interest to the 8th grade 
more than it is to the Ist grade 
child. 


THE AMOUNT OF INFORMATION 
SHOULD INCREASE THROUGH 
THE GRADES. 


The idea has often been expressed 
that dental health instruction is 
static and uninteresting if taught 
every year during the school life 
of the child. This is true when 
educators fail to provide stimu- 
lating dental health experiences 
and use the lecturing method only. 
Frequently, dental health instruc- 
tion consists of repeating year 
after year facts which may not 
apply to each individual. For 
example, a student may say “The 
same old stuff, brush your teeth, 
go to the dentist, eat good food.” 
A good teacher of dental health 
will take a topic as the focal point 
for discussion each year and let 
the group build the unit on dental 
health around a central theme. 
Children today are encouraged to 
be inquisitive. They have learned 


Il, 


IV. 


that there are many “Whys” 
be asked. 


INSTRUCTION MUST BE FOCUSED 
ON THE INDIVIDUAL. 


The dental health services jp 
schools provide a stimulating op. 
portunity for individual instrue 
tion. The examinations by the 
school dentist and the inspections 
of the dental hygienists provide 
two very strong motivating foree 
toward good dental health prag. 
tices. The child is interested ip 
what is happening in his mouth 
and is concerned about his own 
teeth. Showing him the effeets 
of poor dental hygiene and the 
destruction of decay will be an 
impressive educational experi- 
ence. This situation should net 
be used as a lecture period t 
reprimand the child. Personal 
experiences of members of the 
class, such as the first visit w 
the dentist, if it was a happy and 
pleasant experience would inject 
some role-playing. This may 
condition others to go to the 
dentist. 


EXPERIENCE AND INSTRUCTION 
SHOULD PROVIDE A BODY OF 
KNOWLEDGE WHICH WILL PER 
MIT THE CHILD TO MAKE DE 
CISIONS. 


It cannot be expected that chil- 
dren will understand and ser- 
ously consider the health of the 
teeth and unless they have some 
knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the teeth and their 
surrounding structures. If prop- 


erly graded to the intellectual 
growth of children, the structure, 
growth and function of teeth can 
be a useful tool for thoughtful 
action toward good dental care: 
The school environment provides 
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many opportunities to practice 
good dental health. Opportuni- 
ties present themselves everyday. 
Checking the trays in the cafe- 
teria gives some evidence of how 
pupils utilize the instruction of 
Nutrition. The sight of a broken 
front tooth in a child’s mouth 
obtained with the help of his 
friendly enemy at the water foun- 
tain or playground accidents pro- 
vide an opportunity for a lesson 
on orthodontic treatment. The 
teacher can use the experience to 
provide the class with knowledge 
that it is serious to injure teeth 
and expensive to restore them. 


THE EDUCATIVE MOMENT. 


There are times in our lives when 
learning takes place with spon- 
taneous impact. These sudden 
revelations can be used to good 
advantage in teaching children. 
Dental Health instruction that 
is given at such a time provides 
living experiences which are im- 
pressed indelibly on the minds of 


children. One of these experi- 
ences is the dental prophylaxis 
given to the child in school before 
he has had any other dental ex- 
perience. If this is a pleasant 
experience, the stage is set for 
further dental experiences which 
will be expected to give similar 
satisfaction. 


CORRELATION 


Teachers and dental hygienists 
need not improvise opportunities 
to teach dental health. As previ- 
ously stated, opportunities pre- 
sent themselves every day. Den- 
tal Health can be correlated with 
other subject areas such as the 
Communication Arts, which are 
Reading, Writing and Speaking. 
Science classes provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for investigation 
into recent dental research. Cor- 
relation of dental health instruc- 
tion with other subject areas calls 
for creative teaching by those who 
have the knowledge of the subject 
matter and free access to special- 
ists in the dental health field. 











Urge Integration of Dentists into Hospitals 

Dentists must work closely with physicians in the hospital or they “will 
become completely isolated and left behind in the march of modern medicine,” 
two San Francisco hospital officials warned today. 

The hospital is the best place for dentists and physicians to get together 
because it is “the central health agency of the community,” according to Mark 
Berke, executive director, and Sidney Epstein, D.DS., chief of the department 
of dentistry, Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center, San Francisco. 

Their articles published in the January 16 issue of the HOSPITALS, Jour- 
nal of the American Hospital Association, and the January issue of the Journal 
of Oral Surgery, Anesthesia, and Hospital Dental Service, published by the 
American Dental Association. 

Calling for greater integration of dentists into hospitals, the authors pointed 
out that neither dentists nor hospitals so far have done much about getting 
together. 

The fault lies on both sides, according to an accompanying editorial in 
HOSPITALS, which noted, “The dentist too often looks at the mouth as if 
there were no man. In the hospital too often is the man looked at as if 
there were no mouth.” 
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What Lies Ahead 2 


Dr. Reidar F. Sognnaes, in an article “Dentistry at its 
Centennial Crossroads” in the current issue of SCIENCE, 
outlines some of the achievements of the past century and 
indicates where the profession’s future challenge may lie. 
Dr. Sognnaes is Acting Dean and Professor of Oral Patholo- 
gy at the Harvard School of Dental Medicine, past president 
of the International Association for Dental Research and 
present secretary of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science’s Section of Dentistry. 














Dentistry, in 1959, is completing its 
first century as a recognized organized 
profession. What lies ahead in its 
second century? 

The first century, Dr. Soggnaes sug- 
gests, was marked by the perfection 
of restorative dentistry. The second 
century, he believes, will focus more 
sharply on basic biological research 
looking to the prevention of dental ills. 

“In the realm of restorative den- 
tistry and techniques,” he writes, “we 
can expect further improvements, but 
there is now a new ‘first’: The goals 
have been moved away from extrac- 
tion and restoration to control and 
prevention.” 

Restorative dentistry, he notes, is 
based on the admission that, within 
very narrow limits, cavities cannot be 
healed. “A substantial number of 
cavities,’ he points out, “can be pre- 
vented by the fluoridation of public 
water supplies—an intelligent step in 
modern public health that unfortu- 
nately is vigorously opposed by a 
‘militant minority.’ When cavities 
occur, they cannot be reversed. Treat- 
ment still must consist in removing 
healthy tooth substance far beyond 
the area of decay in order to limit 
the inevitable recurrence of decay.” 

Americans invest in the care of their 
teeth more than $1,600,000,000 per 
vear, about one-sixth of the nation’s 
total expenditure for health. Only a 



























very small percentage of that total 
is invested in basic dental research, 

“We have seen as much progress 
as one could ask for in return for our 
limited investment in dental science,” 
Dr. Sognnaes writes. “In the mid 
twenties only 12 American dental 
schools out of the 43 then in existence 
had any funds at all earmarked for 


scholarly pursuits—a total of $41,270 


for the entire country, an average of 
less than $1,000 per year per school, 
Today, most of our 47 dental schools 
are in a position to conduct research. 
In the whole nation there are currently 
at least 500 active dental science 
workers who have initiated various re- 
search projects basic to dental health. 

“But, even today,” he continues, 
“the funds for scholarly pursuits are 
relatively limited by modern stand- 
ards of health education and re- 
search.” (The total endowment of the 
27 privately supported dental schools 
in the United States is less than $10 
million; the principal sources of ‘sup- 
port come from student tuition and 
dental-clinie fees.) “Only when the 
dental schools themselves become 
more adequately supported and staffed 
for scholarly pursuits, can the spirit 
and method of science be more fully 
incorporated into the fabric of dental 
education and practice.” 

Looking toward the future, Dr. 
Sognnaes characterizes today’s dental 
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researcher as one attempting to dis- 
cover the basie biological factors in 
dental health and disease. “He uses 
innumerable refined research tech- 
niques of modern biological labora- 
tories, exploring the new vistas dis- 
closed by the electron microscope and 
the secrets revealed by tooth-and- 
bone-seeking radioisotopes.” 

Dr. Sognnaes points out that dental 
teacher-researchers are now being de- 
veloped through various programs. 
He writes: “Some schools emphasize 
studies implementing the basic bio- 
logieal sciences, others concentrate on 
specialized clinical training. Such 
advanced post-doctoral education for 
dentists represents one of the United 
States’ most important new contribu- 
tions to modern dentistry. Notwith- 
standing this broadening scope of 
dental science, we are still merely 
scratching the surface of the prob- 
lem.” 

Three things must be seriously con- 
sidered, Dr. Sognnaes believes, if the 
dental health problem is to be resolved 
in the century ahead. 


Savings Bond Program Improved 





“Step number one is to implement 
the research training for dental scien- 
tists. This requires substantial long- 
term support. To get this underway 
the federal government must step in 
with support specifically earmarked 
for the training of dental researchers 
until dental schools come to attract 
a greater share in endowments by pri- 
vate foundations. 


“Step number two is to enable 
properly trained dental scientists to 
pursue basic research on a long-term 
basis rather than be confined to nar- 
row, short-term projects. 


“Step number three is for this new 
breed of dental scholar and investi- 
gator to extend and deepen his col- 
laboration with scientists and experts 
in other fields, ranging from labora- 
tory research to ‘chairside’ and bed- 
side patient care. 


“Ultimately,” Dr. Sognnaes con- 
cludes, ‘this three-pronged approach 
will elevate the whole triad of teach- 
ing, research and service for dental 
health.” 






Another forward step has been taken by the Treasury Department in its 


Savings Bonds program. 


This is the opinion of Charles S. Krumrine, volunteer state chairman of 
the Savings Bonds program, in commenting on the Treasury’s recent announce- 
ment that holders of E, F and J Savings Bonds may exchange them for series 


H Savings Bonds. 


“This exchange offering is being made to meet the wishes of numerous holders 
of Series E, F and J Savings Bonds who have purchased such bonds during 
their active working life, and who have now retired or for other reasons desire 
to receive current income from their Savings Bonds,” according to Krumrine. 

By exchanging these Savings Bonds, on which the interest accumulates, for 
series H Savings Bonds, which return interest checks twice a year, the bond 
owner may defer payment of income taxes on interest already earned until 
such time as he redeems his series H Bond.”’ 

The exchange privilege was authorized by Congress last session and went 


into effect January 1, 1960. 
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4 N CARRYING OUT ITS MISSION FOR 
the promotion of oral health and the 
elimination of dental diseases and dis- 
orders, the dental profession has come 
to rely and depend on men and women 
especially trained to assist in the oper- 
ating room, in the laboratory, and in 
the office. The services of these assist- 
ants are necessary in modern dental 
practice, for they permit the dentist 
to increase his efficiency and to extend 
his professional services to a larger 
number of patients. 

The training and licensure of young 
women for the practice of dental hy- 
giene during the past forty-five years 
has provided valuable auxiliary aides 
to dentistry. Since, as is generally 
recognized, mouth cleanliness tends to 
decrease or prevent diseases of the 
teeth and the periodontal tissues, oral 
prophylaxis is considered a distinct 
hygienic measure. It is well recog- 
nized that in the general practice of 
dentistry this service is grossly neg- 
lected and poorly performed. Den- 
tists generally do not give their 
patients the hygienic care their mouths 
should have, and the limited number 
of periodontists cannot supply the 
need for this service. The creation 
of a special group of workers, trained 
in this field, has provided a means of 
affording the hygienic needs of our 
people. 


* The above paper was used as an 
outline in a lecture delivered by the 
writer to the Georgia Dental Hygienist 
Association at their meeting in At- 
lanta, Ga., on October 26, 1959. 


The Professional Problems of the Hygienist 


EMILE T. FISHER, D.D.S., M.S.D.* 


You ladies are to be commended 
for your services to humanity, you 
loyalty and devotion to the docton 
you serve and to the patients you 
treat. Unfortunately there is ne 
glamour associated with your work, 
it is not dramatic, and patients gener 
ally are not keenly aware of you 
importance to their health. I pen 
sonally, and the profession, generally, 
are proud of you, and thank you 
warmly and sincerely for your able 
assistance and sense of responsibility 
to your work. 

With this responsibility, certain 
problems present themselves, problems 
which can be classified as professional 
in nature. We are going to discuss 
some of these problems and attempt 
to propose solutions for them. Some 
will be simple to handle, others more 
difficult and still others with no ap- 
parent solution. What are some of 
these problems that the hygienist en- 
counters in her everyday practice, and 
in her relationship with those people 
with whom she is associated? 


1. THE ABSENCE OF AN ADE- 
QUATE MEDICAL HISTORY 
IN THE OFFICE RECORDS. 


Unfortunately, very few dentists 
take an adequate medical history 
on their patients prior to begin- 
ning treatment. You should pro- 
tect your patient, and vourself, 
by asking a few questions prior 
to sealing procedures. This his- 
tory should include the following 
questions: Do you now or have 
you ever had heart disease, dia- 
betes, high blood pressure, any 
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bleeding problems, hemophilia, 
rheumatic fever, blood disorders, 
allergies, difficulty with wound 
healing, convulsions or fainting 
spells? If any answers are yes, 
then you should consult with your 
dentist for further instructions 
prior to treatment. 


2, DIAGNOSIS OF ORAL DIS- 


EASE. 


You are not trained to diagnose 
dental and oral disease and you 
are unwise to attempt to do so. 
When your patient asks you if 
he has any cavities, or any gum 
disease, your best answer is, “I 
am not qualified to render a diag- 
nosis and I’m sure my doctor will 
check these conditions for you.” 


. DISCUSSION OF THE QUALI- 
TY OF TREATMENT REN- 
DERED BY ANOTHER DEN- 
TIST, YOUR DENTIST, OR 
ANOTHER HYGIENIST. 


This question will usually be re- 
lated to restorations. Your an- 
swer to this problem should always 
be courteous, respectful, and diplo- 
matic. Tell the patient that the 
doctor will check all existing resto- 
rations and will advise if some 
need replacing. Especially should 
you be careful not to say anything 
regarding inferior fillings such as 
an overhanging or shy margin. 


. CRITICISM OR DISCUSSION 
OF THE PATIENT’S PAST 
DENTAL EXPERIENCES. 


People naturally seek agreement 
with their thoughts or opinions and 
you should be alert to avoid any 
statements in which you concur 
that their previous dentist was 
negligent, unclean, rude, careless, 
etc. Listen to their comments, if 
you must, and then without any 


smile of understanding, or other 
acts of approval, reach for an in- 
strument and instruct your patient 
to “open, please.” 


. EVALUATION OF FEES. 


Do not allow yourself to express 
any opinion regarding the fee 
basis of your dentist or any other 
dentist. Tell your patient that 
you cannot possibly evaluate fees 
since this is not a part of your 
responsibility or experience. 


. ADEQUATE TIME FOR YOUR 


TREATMENT APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


It is difficult for me to understand 
how a thorough sealing and polish- 
ing can be achieved in an appoint- 
ment of less than an hour, how- 
ever, I know that most hygienists 
work on a 30 minute schedule and, 
I sincerely feel that this does not 
provide adequate time. Prophy- 
laxis fees should be increased to 
afford you sufficient time to satis- 
factorily perform your duties. 


. INADEQUATE OPERATING 


FACILITIES OR INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


This should not be a difficult prob- 
lem at all, for surely your dentist 
is willing to provide adequate in- 
struments and facilities to aid you 
in properly performing your 
duties. Discuss with him the de- 
sirability of additional supplies 
and be prepared to justify your 
requests. 


. USE OF TOPICAL ANESTHE- 


SIA FOR MILDLY PAINFUL 
SCALING PROCEDURES. 

Ask your dentist if you may use 
topical anesthesia for sensitive or 
painful gingiva. It is very effec- 
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tive, easily applied and quite ade- 
quate in intensity and duration. 


. THE PROBLEM OF RETAIN- 


ING SECRETS OR, INFORMA- 
TION OF A CONFIDENTIAL 
NATURE. 

You will be exposed to informa- 
tion that is properly retained in 
the dental office, and should never 
be revealed to anyone. It is diffi- 
cult at times not to be led into a 
discussion of personalities, or to 
join in a conversation of this 
nature, but remember, you will 
be respected for your silence. 


IMPROPER STERILIZATION 
TECHNIQUE OR CLEANLI- 
NESS IN THE OFFICE BELOW 
YOUR ACCEPTED LEVEL. 


You are second in command in 
the one doctor dental office and, 
as such you assume and share 
responsibilities along with the 
doctor. If you see evidence of 
poor office maintenance, it is your 
duty to instruct the ones responsi- 
ble or to eall it to the attention 
of the doetor. Do not feel that 
this is “his office” and thus not 
your concern, for you only reflect 
unfavorably upon yourself with 
this attitude. 


. TRAINING OTHER EMPLOY- 


EES IN YOUR OFFICE PRO- 
CEDURE AND DUTIES. 

This is a task that has many un- 
pleasant characteristics but, it is 
associated with your responsi- 
bility, and you should do it thor- 
oughly and intelligently, along 
with patience and understanding 
of the new employee. Keep your 
self above petty discussions of 
office personnel or open criticism 
of their faults. You are an ex- 
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. THE PROBLEM OF THE IRRE 







ample to them, keep high the; 
respect of you. 


sul 
ADEQUATE MALPRACTIO§ = ** 
INSURANCE TO PROTECT m 
YOU FROM LAWSUTTS. for 
Check with your doctor to be sur @ 15. P! 
that you are covered with sufficient G 
insurance to protect you in the th 
event of a lawsuit. As an em se 
ployee, you are under the protee tc 
tion of your dentist, however, you fe 
may be named in a malpractite ti 
ease if it should concern an ace 
dent that oceurs while you anf 16.) 
treating a patient. 1 
THE NEED FOR CONTINU. , 


OUS STUDY AND ATTEND- 
ANCE AT MEETINGS OF 
YOUR ASSOCIATIONS. 
Organized dentistry is responsible 
for the tremendous advancement 
in our profession today. This did 
not just happen; many people 
gave generously of many hours of 
their personal time. You to 
should develop an interest in your 
society that will aid it in moving 
forward. Be a leader, accept re 
sponsibility, and help strengthen 
your group to be one of the best 
It will be a problem, for it calls 
for personal time, sacrifices, ef- 
forts, criticism and cooperation, 
however, you will be the recipient 
of its benefits, and vou will be 
proud of your contribution t 
organized dentistry. 


TABLE, DISAGREEABLE, UN- 
HAPPY, AND INSATIABLE 
DOCTOR. 


This is one of those problems that 
is almost without solution, except 
for resignation. Be patient of his 
“difficult days” for he too has 
many problems and is apt to take 


out his irritable nature on you. 
Provide him a good shoulder for 
support, receptive ears of under- 
standing, and words of encourage- 
ment. He'll be grateful to you 
for your patience. 


. PROBLEM OF OVERWORK. 

Good hygienists are very busy and 
there is a great demand for your 
services, but, you must never, due 
to this pressure, sacrifice quality 
for quantity. Do your best at all 
times, regardless of circumstances. 


. MAINTENANCE OF A DE. 
PENDABLE RECALL FILE. 

This is a very important part of 
the dental office records, and it 
should be maintained efficiently 
and accurately, for it is the basis 
for your follow-up care of pa- 
tients. Keep this file yourself in 
the event you are not pleased or 


satisfied with its maintenance by 
other personnel. 


. THE PROBLEM OF THE DEN- 
TIST NOT CHECKING THE 
MOUTH FOLLOWING COM- 
PLETION OF PROPHYLAXIS. 


This should be done as a routine 
office procedure and, if your den- 
tist tends to “slip” on this duty, 
politely and patiently, discuss 
with him your desire that he 
examine your work for the benefit 
of his patient and his practice. 
There are many other problems 
which confront the hygienist, however, 
time does not permit us to elaborate 
further. Handle all your problems 
with the patience, diplomacy, toler- 
ance, tact, and manners which are 
characteristic of your title and which 
will gain for you and your office the 
respect of all persons concerned. 
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Pre 
For further information about specific postgraduate courses write to one of the following; * 
Director, Postgraduate Courses Director of Graduate Education Director of Postgraduate Studia Tues 
Sehool of Dentistry School of Dentistry School of Dentistry 
University of Pennsylvania University of Pittsburgh Temple University TI 
4001 Spruce Street Thackery and O'Hara Streets 3223 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Philadelphia 40, Pa. prac 
, Pr 
Pittsburgh Feb 
T 
These courses are jointly sponsored by the School of Dentistry, University of in t 
Pittsburgh and the Odontological Society of Western Pennsulvania. 
Medical-Dental Hypnosis February 16, 1960 to April 21, 1960. A, 
A faculty of three dentists and seven physicians, each of whom is trained 3 
in his specialized field teach this course in the theory and practice of hypnosis, ' 
Classes are presented once a week for ten weeks, the first hour of each “a 
seminar is devoted to theory; the second hour to practice. tis 
di 
Clinical Endodontics wi] be presented by Louis I. Grossman, D.D.S., DMD, @ ™ 
February 25, 26, 27, 1960. 
The philosophy of treatment, the selection of cases and methods of treating 
many different types of root canals will be discussed in this course. 
AY 
Full Denture Construction (Advanced Course) will be presented by E. T. Lewis, 8 
BS., D.DS., March 2, 3, 4, 5, 1960. d 


This course is reserved for those who have attended previous courses by 
Dr. Lewis. The mucous membrane graft operation will be performed. Patients 
will be available for enrollee participation. 


Periodontal Therepy will be presented by D. Walter Cohen, D.D.S., April 
7, 8, 9, 1960. 


The objective of this course is to acquaint the practitioner with the impor- 
tance of periodontics in the general practice of dentistry. 











Complete Denture Construction wil] be presented by Victor H. Sears, D.DS., 
September 22, 23, 24, 1960. 


Methods employed to produce a better denture service in fewer appoint- 
ments will be demonstrated by Dr. Sears. 
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Temple 


Present Day Periodontal Practice will be presented by Jacoby T. Rothner, D.DS., 
FAC.D., Bernard B. Saturen, D.D.S., and Neal W. Chilton, BS., D.DS., 
MP.H., one day a week for 10 weeks starting Tuesday, February 16 through 
Tuesday, April 26, 1960. 

This is a participation course in periodontics designed to bring the general 
practitioner up-to-date in the latest developments in this field. 


Tuition $250.00 Enrollment limit: 10 








Practice Administration wil] be presented by Jay H. Eshleman, D.D.S., DSc., 
February 27, 1960. 
This course is designed chiefly for the general practitioner who is interested 
in building and maintaining a dental practice on a sound financial basis. 
Tuition $25.00 Enrollment limit: 20 


Clinical Diagnosis and Oral Medicine wil] be presented by Lester W. Burket, 
DDS., M.D., D.Se., F.A.C.D., F.A.D.M., 8. Leonard Rosenthal, D.DS., 
PAC.D., F.A.D.M., and Associates, February 29 to March 4, 1960. 

This course under joint sponsorship with the University of Pennsylvania 
and Temple University will be held at the Temple University School of Den- 
tistry. It will present the newer concepts of the relationship between systemic 
diseases and dental practice, together with the recognition and treatment of 
oral diseases of the soft tissues. 


Tuition $150.00 Enrollment limited 


Electronic Electrosurgery will be presented by Maurice J. Oringer, D.DS., 
March 18 and 19, 1960. 

This course will demonstrate the practical clinical usefulness and broad 
seope of application of electronic electro-surgery to the daily practice ot 
dentistry. 

Tuition $60.00 Enrollment limited 


Full Denture Prosthesis will be presented by Bernard Jankelson, D.M.D.V., 
and Associates, March 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 1960. 

This course is designed as a basic direct approach to effective full denture 
service. In addition to an understanding of the physiology of full denture 
function, it is designed for intensive training in clinical procedures. 


Tuition $200.00 Enrollment limited 


Advanced Surgical Techniques in Periodontal Therapy will be presented by Saul 
Schluger, D.D.S., and Jack Alloy, D.D.S., April 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1960. 
This course is designed to teach and to provide clinical experience with the 
more recent advances in Periodontal Surgery. 
Tuition $300.00 Enrollment limit: 10 
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For further information about specific postgraduate courses write to one of the following: 

. P te Cow Director of Graduate Education Director of Postgraduate Studie 
thidDasty AdDaaa School of Dentistry 
University of Pennsylvania ' University of upare> 
4001 Spruce Stree: Thackery and O’Hara Streets 
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Portia! Dentures will be presented by Dr. M. M. DeVan 29th February to 
4th March 1960. This is a comprehensive course designed to acquaint the 


general practitioner with recent advances in theory and practice of partial 
denture prosthesis. 


Practice Administretion wil] be presented by Dr. Harry M. Klenda 7th and 8th 
March 1960. The various aspects of practice administration and office manage 
ment will be presented. 


Precticel and Simplified Procedures in Crown and Bridge Prosthesis wil] be presented 
by Dr. Charles B. Sceia, March 14-18. 


This course is designed to acquaint the general practitioner with the latest 
practical technics in crown and bridge prosthesis. 


Extro-Oral Trocers in Rehabilitation of Function will be presented by Dr. Ernest 
R. Granger, 21-23 March. 


This course will deal with the use of a new extraoral tracing pantograph. 


Pulp Reactions to Operative Procedures will be presented by Drs. Samuel Seltzer, 
I. B. Bender and Louis I. Grossman, 25-26 March. 


This course will deal with the irritating factors of operative procedure as 
they affect dental pulp. 


Complete Denture Prosthesis wil! be presented by Dr. Vincent R. Trapozzano, 
28-31 March. 


This course is presented to serve as a basic refresher course in full denture 
construction and to emphasize new concepts. 
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Dentists: 
Doitar 


Security 


An outstanding panel will discuss this vital and timely 
subject at the Temple University School of Dentistry 
Alumni Reunion Day, Friday, May 6. 


Alumni reunion days of the past 
featured presentations of clinical or 
sientific advances. The program 
planners have decided upon a depar- 
ture from this thought for this year. 

Chairman Getzow feels that the 
progressive and responsible graduate 
must give thought to those days of 
our retirement years. 

What with social security, helpful 
though inadequate, and the Keogh- 
Jenkins bill now pending in Congress, 
the dentist has much need for en- 
lightening discussions. 

Thus comes the call for alumni and 
student alike to convene in the audi- 
torium of the dental school on Friday 
morning, May 6, at precisely 10 
o'clock. 

D.DS. or Dentists’ Dollar Security 
for the Doctor of Dental Surgery is 
quite a tall order. Attempting to ad- 
vise or help anyone is a man sized 
task but nevertheless, one must never 
stop trying to aid his fellow man. 

Retirement, travel, whether to for- 
eign lands or just following the cli- 
mate, or, most important, knowing 
financial security when age sixty or 
80 comes around—these are the goals 
for which we aim. Many schemes or 
ideas have been foisted on the eager 
if not suspecting dentist through the 
years. Others, and these in the great 
minority, have made wise or fortunate 


investments, and their futures are se- 
cured. Wise council is a rarity and 
always in demand. 

Planning — planning — planning — 
this premise cannot be denied. The 
ideal age for planning is soon after 
one opens his office or in his early 
thirties. Nevertheless, this program 
is designed for all alumni with his 
ear and eye toward a secured future. 

A masterful panel of leaders in the 
four key fields: taxes, stocks and 
bonds, insurance and real estate has 
been named by Nathan Getzow (27), 
chairman of program, and his com- 
mittee, Jay H. Eshleman (34) and 
Albert L. Borish (31). How shall 
this dollar for financial security be 
placed? How shall it be proportioned? 

The session is planned not for the 
speculator, but for the cautious, con- 
servative dental practitioner who has 
learned through years of diligent effort 
that the dollar does not come easily 
in dentistry. 

Each of these gentlemen, G. Walter 
Graves for Real Estate, Loring Dam, 
in the field of Stock and Bond invest- 
ments, Donald C. McCune for Insur- 
ance and Alfred Ivers as the tax expert 
will all give learned presentations on 
setting up for financial security. 

Following each prepared talk will 
come a question and answer period to 
last as long as the audience demands. 

















NOTICE: All Woman's Auxiliary reporters 
are requested to send news of any meet- 
ings and activities to: MRs. CHARLES A. 
GRIM, 2012 Steuben Road, Reading, Penna. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Dental Association exten 
to its components, best wishes for a successful 1960. 

As you know, each member of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania 
Dental Association is also a member of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Amerieg 
Dental Association; so, at the beginning of our year, we feel it would be wel 
to refamiliarize yourself with the aims and purposes of membership in you 
organization. 

While the following 1960 edition of “Why Join,” prepared for distribution 
by Mrs. John W. Berk, Ist. Vice-President of W.A.A.D.A., is designed to aid 
in the formation of new State auxiliaries, it is equally applicable to local needs, 

WHY JOIN THE NATIONAL DENTAL AUXILIARY? When we are asked this 
question our first instinct is to answer, “Why not?” 


There are so many advantages to be gained by membership in the National 
Dental Auxiliary, and perhaps by outlining some of them we may be abl 


to answer your question. 


First—The object of Dental Auxilia- 
ries, Local, State and National, is to 
assist the American Dental Associa- 
tion in its D.H.E. (Dental Health 
Education) program. The National 
Auxiliary renders service to Auxilia- 
ries in this field at all levels. The 
National D.H.E. Committee receives 
reports from every working group, 
evaluates them, and passes along new 
ideas as well as routine information. 
In other words, it serves as a clearing 
house. 

Seeond—National Auxiliary dues 
are minimal. Only $1.00 a year, per 
capita. Surely a small amount of 
money to invest in Dental Health. 
This small sum not only gives the 
prestige of membership in the National 


organization, it also gives each mem- 
ber the right to attend National bus- 
ness meetings and participate i 
discussion therein; to receive the 
quarterly Bulletin “KEY,” whieh 
keeps you informed on activities in 
17 member states and 1 territory, and 
provides working capital to defray 
costs of materials used. All work & 
done on a volunteer basis, whieh 
makes this possible. 

Third—The National Auxiliary doe 
not exclude the Dental wife from uh 
organized or un-affiliated states from 
membership. They are privileged # 
join as members-at-large at the same 
minimal dues, $1.00 per year. 

Fourth—The National Auxiliary # 
at the service of states to advise and 
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aid in all matters of organization, 
function and policy. Upon request, 
District Vice-Presidents will supply 
Courtesy Form 1A—which suggests 
methods of organization for both state 
and local groups. Sample Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws are available for 
use in states in the process of organiz- 
ing and to organized states to assist 
them in revising and/or amending 
their present set—as there should be 
no conflict between National, State 
or Local Auxiliaries on the essential 
points of Government. 


Fifth—_The National Auxiliary does 
not require, nor does it ask any state 
to assume a separate project under 
National sponsorship. It asks the 
state to give an annual report of its 


own projects and those of its Com- 
ponent Auxiliaries, thus making it 
possible to share ideas. 

Sixth—The National Auxiliary pro- 
vides for representation on a pro-rated 
basis for all affiliated states, thus giv- 
ing them voting Delegates, and the 
privilege of voice and vote in National 
affairs. 

Therefore, the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the American Dental Association 
is a union of the whole—and is Your 
Auxiliary. 


SO WHY NOT JOIN? 
REMEMBER TO DOUBLE YOUR 
EFFORTS IN FURTHERING 
DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 
DURING DENTAL HEALTH 
WEEK. 





PROFESSIONAL CANCER SYMPOSIUM 


Reading 
Medical Society Building 


March 17 
429 Walnut Street 


10:30 A.M. - 5:00 P.M. 


Featured speakers and their subjects are: 


Robert D. Harwick, M.D., Instructor in Surgery, Temple University Medical 
College, “Oral Cancer: diagnosis and dentist-physician responsibilities in treatment.” 


Milton J. Miller, D.D.S., Associate in maxillo-facial prosthetics, Temple University 
Medical Center, “Prosthetic aftercare of oral cancer.” 


Carroll F. Burgoon, M.D., Professor of Dermatology, Temple University Medical 
School, “Differential consideration in the visible lesions of the skin and mucous 


membranes of the head and neck.” 


Henry P. Royster, M.D., Chief of Plastic Surgery, Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, “Surgical versus irradiation approaches in orofacial cancers.” 


Stanley P. Reimann, M.D., Director Emeritus of Institute for Cancer Research, 
Fox Chase, Pennsylvania, “Current trends in cancer research and therapy.” 
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DENTAL ROENTGENOLOGY 


By LeRoy M. Ennis, D.D.S. and Har- 
rison M. Berry, Jr., D.D.S., M.Se. 
Sth edition. 607 pages, 1282 illus- 
trations. $15.00. Lee & Febiger, 
Philadelphia. 


The fifth edition of this recognized 
authoritative volume gives an all in- 
clusive presentatio of the latest in- 
formation on every phase of dental 
roentgenology. Dr. Ennis has been 
joined by Dr. Harrison M. Berry, Jr., 
in the preparation of this edition. To- 
gether they have produced a book that 
should be placed on the list of out- 
standing contributions to the dental 
literature of this era. ° 


In order to bring the book up to 
date, much of the material presented 
in earlier editions has been drastically 
revised. Most of the illustrations of 
pathologic changes are new. There 
is a chapter on radiation which in 
itself makes the book worthwhile. The 
current procedures and techniques 
that should be employed to obtain 
good roentgenograms are covered in 
detail. A chapter, devoted to the 
roentgenographic examination of chil- 
dren, is not only complete in the de- 
seriptive text but also made visual by 
the use of excellent photographs. To 
the chapters on roentgenographic tech- 
niques has been added the paralleling 
periapical film technique. There is 
a chapter on the temporomandibular 
articulation and added to this edition 
is a chapter on calcification and de- 
calcification. 


The student should use this volum 
and it would be a wonderful additigg 
to the library of every practicing 
dentist. 


OPEN DOOR TO HEALTH 
A Dentist Looks at Life and Nutrition 


By Fred D. Miller, D.D.S. (as told te 

Edna Yost). Introduction by Victor 

Heiser, M.D. 15 Chapters and index, 

182 pages. $3.95. e Devin-Adair 

Company, New York. 

In this very interesting book Dr, 
Miller gives his theories on good food, 
the eating habits of a good many pee 
ple and offers suggestions on how te 
develop a healthy body. He decries 
the use of chemical additives to pre 
serve foods and warns of the dangers 
of using poison sprays and chemical 
fertilizers. 

Dr. Miller became interested in good 
foods and good eating habits while 
still a student in dental school. He 
passed on his knowledge to the pa- 
tients in his private practice. His 
suggestions resulted not only in better 
dental health but opened the door te 
a fuller and healthier life for many 
of his patients. 

In the chapter “To Fluoridate o 
Not to Fluoridate” he states that he 
is unable to accept the addition of 
“the active poison, sodium fluoride, 
to our water supplies as a safe, efficient 
or wise way of attempting to lessen 
tooth decay.” He is against it and 
gives his reasons. No one can deny 
his right to voice his personal con- 
victions. 





This is a very readable book and 
the author should find many who will 
gain valuable information from his 
theories on proper nutrition. 


DENTAL AUXILIARY PERSONNEL 


Edited by Robert K. Stinaff, D.D.S. 
157 pages with Index. $3.85. The 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis. 

In this flexible bound book is re- 
corded the proceedings of a two-day 
workshop conducted by the American 
Academy of Dental Practice Adminis- 
tration in Chicago, January 30 and 
31, 1958. 


The 185 persons attending the ses- 
sions were divided into four study 


groups. Topics discussed were: (1) 
obtaining dental auxiliary personnel, 
(2) training dental auxiliary person- 
nel, (3) retaining dental auxiliary per- 
sonnel and (4) maintaining dental 
auxiliary personnel. 

In the book are the presentations of 
the guest speakers, the proceedings of 
each study group which includes an 
outline and questions and answers, 
and a roster of each group. Reference 
material which the dentist can secure 
is also included. 

A study of the material should aid 
the dentist in making the best use of 
auxiliary personne! in his efforts to 
provide an increased amount of dental 
service for the public. 





Scientific Exhibits and Motion Pictures 
The Council on Scientific Session is now in the process of planning the 


scientific exhibit and motion picture program for the annual scientific session 
of the American Dental Association which will be held October 17-20, 1960, 


in Los Angeles. 


If you or any of your associates wish to participate in either or both pro- 
grams, please fill out the form below and appropriate applications will be 


sent to you promptly. 


If your motion picture has previously been previewed by the 


Association’s film library, you need not re-submit it. 


considered automatically. 


TO: Council on Scientific session 
American Dental Association 
222 East Superior Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


It will be 


Please send me the following applications: 


Motion picture program applications (specify number) 


Scientific Exhibit applications (Specify number) 


Name (print) 
Street 


City 













Greater Philadelphia Annual Meet 
Sheraton Hotel 


March 8, 9, 10, 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE SYMPOSIUM— 
ULTRA SPEED OPERATIONS 


8:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Pamel: Drs. Ernest Nuttall, Joseph Ewing, Caf 





Leander, Harold Kilpatrick 








| Wednesday, March 9 
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REGISTERED CLINICS 
9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 1. 


11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 2. 


COLOR TELEVISION PROGRAM 
4:30 to 5:30 p.m. “The Periodontist—His Role in the Active Clinical 
Support of the Crown and Bridge and Prosthetic 
Specialist.” A symposium by the Dental Staff of 
the Dental Activities of the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. 


Moderated by: Colonel Thomas A. McFall, DC, USA 
—Director of the Dental Division, Army Post- 
graduate School. 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 Noon Course #1 PARTIAL DENTURES 


Dr. Victor Steffel, Columbus, Ohio 


Course #2 PRACTICE ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Harry M. Klenda, Wichita, Kansas 


Dr. Irving Abramson ENDODONTICS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Major Charles Sumner PERIODONTICS 


Washington, D. C. : 
3. Col. Wiliam B. Simms ORAL SURGERY 
Fort Benning, Georgia 
4. Dr. Arthur 8S. Freese Inipio PLATINUM— 
New York City PorRcELAIN CROWNS 
5. Colonel Edwin H. Smith, Jr. Fut. DENTURES 
Washington, D. C. 
6. Mr. Perry Sandell DENTAL ORIENTATION 
Chicago (ADA) OF THE PATIENT 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m. Post Graduate Courses (continued). 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Essay “AupIio ANALGESIA” 
Dr. Wallace Gardner, Cambridge, Mass. 
2:30 to 4:00 p.m. Hygienists and Dental Assistants 
Essay “AUXILIARY PERSONNEL” 


Dr. Charles V. Candon, Hyattsville, Md. 
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Greater Philadelphia Annual Meeting 
Sheraton Hotel March 8, 9, 10, 11 





| Thursday, March 10 | 


9:30.a.m. to 12:00 Noon Post Graduate Courses—Repeated. 
9:30 to 11:00 a.m. Registered Clinics—Repeated. 

and 
11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 





OPEN FORUM 


2:00 to 4:30 p.m. Dr. Paul Scheman and Associates ‘‘PsyCHOSOMATICS 
IN Dentistry—You anp Your PATIENT— 
Tue Wuy anv How.” 





| Friday, March 11 


MEDICAL SYMPOSIUM 


10:00 a.m. to 12:00 Noon “Haru or THE Dentist” Dr. Sherman Egar 
Moderator 





Feet and Legs of the Dentist. 

Occupational Hazards as an internal medical man 
sees it, including Hypertension with a 10-minute 
colored movie film. 

Ears and Eyes as affected by sound and use of 
the high-speed drill. 

After each speaker there will follow a question and 
answer period. 


PUBLIC HEALTH CONFERENCE 


10:00 a.m. to 12:00 Noon Presented by Staff Members of the National Institute 
of Dental Research at Bethesda: 

Dr. Harold R. Stanley, Jr. “REACTION OF THE 

Human Dentat Putp to Cavity PREPARATION” 

Dr. Paul H. Keyes “Tue Inrectious NATURE OF 

EXPERIMENTAL CAVITIES” 

Dr. Seymour J. Kreshover “Dentat RESEARCH AT 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH”’ 


FORUM 


2:00 to 4:30 p.m. “DENTISTRY FOR THE HANDICAPPED CHILD.” 
Moderator: Dr. Morris Kelner 
Panel: Dr. George Teuscher, (Dean — Univ. of 
Northwestern Dental School) 
Dr. Solomon Rosenstein (Columbia Univ. 
Dental School) 
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Fee $300.00 including lodging, meals and gratui- 
ties. Enrollment Limited. 


Sunday, 24th April 1960 

"5:45 p.m. “Get Acquainted Party” 

"6:45 p.m. Dinner 

*8:30 p.m. Social Hour 
“The Pennsylvania Dutch as I Know Them.” 
Dr. Herpert K. Cooper 


Monday, 25th April 1960 

9:15-10:05 a.m. Dr. H. Sicuer 
Anatomie considerations for the control of 
pain of dental origin (local anesthesia) and 
referred pain of dental origin. 

10:15-11:05 a.m. Dr. S. E. Harris 
The comparative effectiveness of different 
loeal anesthetic solutions, frequency of 
untoward reactions, etc. 

11:05—-11:30 a.m. Corres Break 

11:30-12:20 p.m. Dr. G. C. PAFFENBARGER 
Evaluation of available materials for dental 
impressions and current research in this field. 

8:00— 8:50 p.m. Dr. J. B. MacponaLp 
The importance of microorganisms on 
mucous membranes. 

9:00— 9:50 am. Dr. H. Sicuer 
Anatomic considerations for more effective 
complete denture service. 

9:50—-10:30 p.m. Discussion PErRIop 


Tuesday, 26th April 1960 

9:15-10:05 a.m. Dr. S. E. Harris 
Evaluation, indications for use and possible 
hazards of mixed and strong analgesic and 
narcotic agents in dental practice. 

10:15-11:05 a.m. Discussion Prriop 

11:05—-11:30 am. Correr Break 

11:30-12:20 p.m. Dr. H. Sicuer 
Anatomical considerations of temporoman- 
dibular joint disturbances. 

8:00— 8:50 p.m. Dr. B. Orpan 
Pulpal reactions associated with current 
operating procedures (high speed). 

9:00— 9:25 p.m. Dr. J. B. Macponap 
Current trends in antibiotic therapy in 
treatment of oral infections. 
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lith MID-ATLANTIC STATES 
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of Dentistry of the University of Pennsylvania and will be held at the Hotel Hershey, 
1980. The theme of this year’s conference is the Contributions of the Basic Sciences tu 
ithe essayists will present the significant contributions in his particular field of competency 
time has been provided for discussion. Your check for the entire enrollment fee should 
10le University of Pennsylvania. Checks should be mailed to Director, Post Graduate 
0b Mersity of Pennsylvania, 4001 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








4:30— 5:00 p.m. Discussion Periop AND 


SUMMARY 
*6:30-— 7:30 p.m. Cockram Party 
*7:30 P.M. BANQUET 





* Wives invited—Fee $150.00. 





ESSAYISTS 

Herpert K. Coorrer, D.D.S., Se.D., Professor of 
Cleft Palate Therapy, University of Penn- 
sylvania, School of Dentistry; Director of 
Lancaster Cleft Palate Clinic, Inec., Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

Srantey C. Harris, Ph.D., Professor of Physi- 
ology and Pharmacology and Chairman of 
the Department, Northwestern University 
Dental School, Chicago, Illinois; Professor of 
Physiology, Evanston Hospital, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Witton M. Kroeman, Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology, University 
of Pennsylvania, School of Dentistry ; Chair- 
man, Department of Physical Anthropology, 
and Professor of Physical Anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania Graduate School 
of Medicine. 

JouHn B. Macponaup, D.D.S., Ph.D., Director, 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Professor of 
Microbiology, Harvard School of Dental 
Medicine. 

Bauint J. Orspan, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of 
Periodontics, Loyola University School of 
Dentistry, Chicago, Illinois; Consultant— 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo- 
rado; V. A. Hospital, Denver, Colorado; 
Michael Reese Hospital Dental Department 
and Histopathologist of Study Club, Chi- 
cago, Llinois. 

Gerorce C. Parrensarcer, D.D.S., D.Se. (Hon.) 
Praelector, Faculty of Medicine, St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, November 1959. 

Harry Sicuer, M.D., D.Sc., Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Anatomy and 
Oral Histology, Loyola University, Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Robert M. Bodycomb, ‘61 . 


Miles D. Zimmerman, ‘62 ... 


Ray C. Wilson 
Chester J. Frisk, ‘61 
Eugene M. Gahies, ‘60 





President 
Roszar W. Gicx, Jr. 


Secretary 
L. E. Hess 








Reporter 
Maatin A. Saas 





This district had a tremendously 
active January, 1960. The following 
component societies held meetings: 
Greater Northeast Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Endodontie Study Club; 
Philadelphia Section of the American 
Society of Dentistry for Children; 
Philadelphia Study Club; Philadel- 
phia Dental Hygienists’ Ass’n; Phila- 
delphia Dental Assistants’ Society; 
Philadelphia Society of Periodontolo- 
gy; Eastern Dental Society and the 
Philadelphia Society of Exodontists 
and Oral Surgeons. 

On February 3, the County Scien- 
tifie Meeting was held at the Sheraton 
Hotel. We were privileged to have 
as our guest, Dr. Ernest B. Nuttall, 
who spoke on “Abutment Preparations, 
Using High Speed Instruments.” The 
Philadelphia County Dental Society 
Payment Plan Commission, with Dr. 
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News 


FRANK W. BUTLER, Edita 
828 North Fifth St. 
Reading 


2332 Union Ave. 


Crawford Trust Bldg. ...............ss00+ Meadville 
BRI, TE. cop ccccescosccesccsccceses Beaver Faille 


Albert L. Borish heading the com 
mittee consisting of Drs. Vincent T, 
Buggy, Charles P. Egoville, Jay Hi 
Eshleman, Robert W. Gick, Jr., and 
John C. Piscator, have performed @ 
monumental task. Over four hundred 
dentists in this city have used this 
payment plan, with most enthusiastie 
acclaim for its results. Both the pro- 
fession and the patients have received 
benefits for services rendered. 

Dr. Thomas Fox, as General Chair- 
man, has organized the 1960 Greater 
Philadelphia Meeting. This conclave, 
one of the largest in the country, will 
be held March 8 - March 11. Dr. Ford 
Stevens, our essay and clinic chair- 
man, has an outstanding scientific pro- 
gram arranged. Some of the highlights 
are: Crown and Bridge Symposium 
with ultra speed operations, the panel 
consisting of Drs. Joseph Ewing, 
Harold Kilpatrick, Carl Leander and 
Ernest Nuttall; two postgraduate 
courses, one in partial denture con- 
struction with Dr. Victor Steffel and 
the second in practice administration 
with Dr. Harry M. Klenda. Six regis- 





PerRaGeeit 


i= 


mré 


tered clinics will have Dr. Irving 
Abramson on “Endodontics”; Maj. 
Charles Sumner on “Periodontics” ; Co). 
William B. Simms, “Oral Surgery”; Dr. 
Arthur S. Freese, “Iridio Platinum Por- 
celain Crowns”; Col. Edwin H. Smith. 
Jr., “Full Dentures” and Mr. Perry 
Sandeil, “Dental Orientation of the 
Patient.” There will also be shown 
a color television program titled, “The 
Periodontist, His Role in the Active Clini- 
cal Support of the Crown and Bridge and 
Prosthetic Specialist.” This program 
will be presented by the Dental Offi- 
cers of the Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center. Col. Thomas A. McFall, 
Dental Corps, U. S. Army, will be the 
moderator. Other highlights will be 
“Audio-Analgesia,” ‘‘ Auxiliary Person- 
nel,” “Psychosomatics in Dentistry,” and 
“Dentistry for the Handicapped Child.” 


President 
Crises W. Baown 


Secretary 
J. H. Harawson 


Reporters 
J. 8. FPavcnex 
Euste Cove 
Marcaret Soutis 
F Pueo 





Hazleton 

The society held its annual election 

of officers with the following results: 
President 

President-Elect 

Vice President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Richard Evans 
Philip Domin 
Charles Wagner 
Frank Harper 


Dr. Robert Matchick, was welcomed 
to membership in the society, having 
recently opened his practice in Hazle- 
ton. 

Luzerne 

The annual election and installation 
of officers of the Luzerne County Den- 
tal Society was held December 21 at 
the Kingston House. Acting as in- 
stalling officer, Dr. Robert Berman 
inducted the following men into their 
respective offices: 


President ........... Joseph P. Krischunis 
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President-Elect 

Vice President William Dykins 

Secretary Karl Arbogast 

Assistant Secretary .... Raymond Terkoski 

Treasurer Joseph Falchek 

State Delegates Lawrence Clark and 
Baden Roberts 


Alternate State Delegates .. Morton Slavin 
and David Meyer 


A.D A. Delegate Robert Bodycomb 

Dr. Morton Slavin, our estimable 
president during the past year, now 
joins the honored ranks of Past Presi- 
dents. Drs. John Raven, of Shick- 
shinny, and Raymond Russin, of 
Wilkes-Barre, were welcomed to mem- 
bership in our society. Following the 
meeting, a very enjoyable buffet 
luncheon was served, and a fellowship 
hour enjoyed by a very sizeable at- 
tendance. 

The membership turned out in a 
body to pay their last respects to the 
late Dr. A. J. Heffernan. He was one 
of our most respected members, an 
able practitioner, and for many years, 
a member of the State Board of Den- 
tal Examiners. 

The Ladies Auxiliary has generously 
presented the society with a very fine 
automatic slide projector. This most 
useful piece of equipment will see 
much service at our clinical programs, 
and it is with heartfelt gratitude, that 
we accept this gift. 

The Fourth Annual Past. Presidents’ 
Dance was held at the Kingston 
House, January 23. Following a cock- 
tail hour, a most delicious dinner was 
served, enhanced with music. Dr. M. 
Slavin and Mrs. J. Krischunis, Past 
Presidents, were honored at this affair. 





Sam DerweiLer 


Secretary 
Frep Hoerrer 


Reporters 
F. W. Burner 
S. B. Derwemer 
J. A. Feury 


Reading 
The first meeting of the New Year 
was held January 4, at Medical Hall, 














at which time the annual election of 
officers took place, with the following 
results: 


President James A. Ruth 


Vice President Joseph I. Rozum 
Secretary Pauli W. Angstadt 
SII din Bind ea wears Norton L. Behney 
Following retiring president Harry 
Deibert’s farewell address, the newly 
elected officers were installed, and con- 
ducted closing minutes of the session. 
Since the December meeting was can- 
celled due to heavy snowfall, the pro- 
gram originally scheduled by the 
Dental Science and Literature Com- 
mittee was heard on this occasion. 
This group under the leadership of 
chairman Albert M. Wagner, and 
consisting of Heber T. Graver, Jack 
Fisher, Arthur Wool, Charles Lee 
Glick, Raymond Martin and S. L. 
Gianoplos, gave a very interesting and 
educational series of papers. Dr. 
Richard C. Brumbach, a graduate of 
the Dental School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Class of 1954, was wel- 


comed to membership in the society, 
and invited to participate in all of its 
activities. 


Dental Seminar 


The members of this group met at 
the Dentists Supply Company, in 
York, January 21. They attended the 
first of a two section clinic on “Full 
Denture Construction,” given by Dr. 
Adams, who is connected with the 
company. The first half of this course 
included preliminary impressions, con- 
struction of trays for final impressions, 
final impressions, vertical dimension 
and tooth selection. The members 
will return to York for the second 
section of the course, February 18. 


The following men were elected to 
guide the Seminar during 1960: 

Philip Zeidman 

Jules Kelsey 

Elmer Umbenhauer 


P. Marshall Matz 


Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
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Postgraduate Study Club 
Following an annual custom, 
group held its “Night of Fellow 
at Nick’s Valley Inn, January 12. 
event, one that is rapidly beco 
a much anticipated one, was aan 
by good food, entertainment, andj 
short a frolicsome evening. Dr. Alber 
Wagner, presided as master of cere 
monies, and conducted the short bush 
ness meeting, during which the annual 
election of officers was held. 


Study Club 

The Study Club held its annual 
banquet and election of officers at the 
Iris Club, January 19. Dr. Harold 
Zehner, officiated for the last time & 
president, and toastmaster. This ocea 
sion is always a gala event, and this 
year it was not one whit less so than 
in previous years. The program com 
mittee went all out in its preparations 
and the heart response to their efforts 
was very indicative that the meeting 
was a huge success. 


Medical-Dental Bureau 


The Bureau closed out the finest 
year since its organization. The total 
collections for the year, amounted te 
over $100,000. Quite a staggering sum, 
and to think that it all represents 
delinquent accounts, money that may 
have remained on our books, uncok 
lected. There is no better proof of 
the value of membership in this out 
official agency, and it has paid off im 
big dividends. For the small invest 
ment in annual dues, there are count 
less benefits, chief among which are 
the telephone answering service with 
its vacation aids, credit information 
on prospective patients and its collee- 
tion agency. We are very proud of 
our Bureau, especially of its managef 
Mr. A. W. Barth, and his very efficient 
staff. 





President 
James G. Facxuza, Ja. 


Secretary 
J. Raves Paneerr 


Reporters 
Antstess 8. Rep 
H. M. Srewaat 
Donan CLINGAN 


W. W. Samer 


Harrisburg 

A regular meeting of the Harrisburg 
Dental Society was held December 11, 
at the Academy of Medicine. Dr. 
Grossman presented a resume of the 
society's activities during his term as 
president in 1959, and then conducted 
the annual election of officers, with 
the following results: 


President 
President-Elect 

Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Tracy Tough 
Charles Hughes 
Robert Everhard 

Samuel Yoffe 
The newly elected officers were im- 
mediately installed, and the retiring 
officials given a standing ovation for 
their valuable services during the past 
year. The society is eternally indebted 
to Dr. Yoffe for year after year ac- 
cepting so responsible a position as 
that of Secretary-Treasurer. Thanks 
a lot, Sam, for a job repeatedly well 
done. 

Dr. Robert Everhard introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Herbert 
Bowman, hematologist at the Harris- 
burg Polyclinic Hospital, author of 
a number of books on hematology. 
His topic “Dental Surgery and Hemor- 
thagic Diseases,” was very well pre- 
sented and held the attention of the 
many who attended the meeting. He 
pointed out that the few tests made 
in cases prior to oral surgery were not 
sufficient proof in the determination 
of the condition of the patient’s blood. 
The lecture was very informative and 
its effect was to cause the general 
practitioner to be more cautious in 
his future oral surgery cases. 

Mr. Donald Rich, representative of 
Communication Services, Inc., gave 


a report on the services rendered the 
society during 1959. The meeting was 
followed by refreshments and a very 
pleasant good fellowship hour. A 
speakers bureau has been organized, 
mainly through the efforts of Dr. 
Kenneth Heisey, and from time to 
time, a report will be made concerning 
where and when our members are 
lecturing. 
York 

The York County Dental Society 
held its December meeting at the 
Tremont Restaurant in York. Fol- 
lowing a short business session, with 
Thomas Adams presiding, three of our 
own members presented slides, films 
and talks on dentistry, Dr. Robert 
Spangler showed films and models on 
“Children’s Dentistry.” He also offered 
some very helpful suggestions to those 
of us who include children in our 
practices. Dr. Michael Bowser pre- 
sented movies and slides on “Some 
Newer Aspects of Oral Surgery.” Dr. 
Theodore Kline gave a talk on “Diffi- 
cult Periodontal Cases and Their Treat- 
ment.” His lecture was profusely 
illustrated with colored slides made 
of actual cases in his own office. Fol- 
lowing their lectures, the three men 
presented table clinies for further dis- 
cussions. A very enlightening evening 
was enjoyed by the many members 
who attended. 


Lancaster County 

A regular meeting was held Decem- 
ber 15, at Overlook, at which time 
Dr: Louis Grossman, of the faculty 
of the Dental School, University of 
Pennsylvania spoke on “What's New 
in Endodontics?” Both subject and 
speaker are widely known in Pennsyl- 
vania and when Dr. Grossman says 
there is something “new,” it is really 
“new.” The meeting was very well 
attended in spite of the approaching 
holidays. 














Drs. James Fackler and Ralph Par- 
rett were our delegates to a workshop 
on Dental Health, held recently in 
Hershey. It was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Dental Association’s 
Council on Dental Health. Topics of 
discussion were. 1. Is there a need for 
payment plans in Dentistry? 2. Com- 
munications, national level to local 
level in dentistry. 3. Dental Health 
Education. The program consisted of 
presentation of papers, panel discus- 
sions and reports of the panels to the 
trustees with their recommendations. 
Our two representatives are part of a 
panel which will present these subjects 
to local societies in the Fifth District. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Hanover Dental Society was held De- 
cember 15, at the new Mark Steven 
Motel, in Hanover. A dinner was 
followed by a short business meeting, 
at which time Dr. Darwin Hoffman, 
chairman of the nominating committee 
presented the following names to fill 
the various offices for 1960: 


fT EEL Richard Stock 
Vice President ............ Arthur Breuer 
OS FA Robert Neiderer 
Corresponding Secretary ...... S. A. Sorice 
TVOGUTOP oo. 5... cess William W. Seibert 


Dr. Henry Hoffacker introduced the 
guest speakers for the evening, as Mr. 
Elmer Warren and Mr. Allen Young, 
both representatives of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Hanover. 


President 
Joun Davies 


Secretary 
Frank Lagpusin 


Reporters 
Lours Prarce 














Lycoming 
The society held its Ladies Nite 
party at the Lycoming Hotel, with a 
very fine representation in attendance. 
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Dr. Morris Jacobson acted as 
master, while Dr. S. E. Chianelli jg 
the group singing. Dr. Herman Finkle 
stine, a local physician presented y 
very fine illustrated lecture on hi 
recent trip to Russia, during whid 
he had many experiences. The com 
mittee in charge of this affair ip 
cluded: Drs. Morris Jacobson, Donald 
Shelley, Frank Laedlein, Paul Weidlg 
and Louis Pearce. Dr. Shelley hag 
made his committee appointments for 
the year, and the program committe 
assures us that we may expect a very 
fine clinical and social program ip 
1960. 





Plans have been completed for the 
58th Annual Meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Dental Society, whieh 
will be held February 22, 23 and 24 
in Johnstown, at the Fort Stanwix 
Hotel. Dr. John Bell, president of the 
7th District, announces the various 
committees have been hard at work, 
and have come up with plans for a 
most successful meeting. These com 
mittees are as follows: 


Essayists ... Charles Shea and Don Wolford 
RESIS William Silverstem 
MIR Bibiiiya hake dcdscse Martin Litman 
SRI, os ccc ne cvccecees Walter Hrin 
Entertainment ............ Dalton Blough 
Local Arrangements ...... Dwight Heslop 
pe ere Joseph Mohney 


A brief outline of the 3-day meeting 
—it begins with Dr. John Geller, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, speaking on the 
subject, “Prosthetics.” He will speak 
on Monday morning following the 
business meeting and president’s ad- 
dress. On Monday afternoon, Dr. 
William Updegrave, from Temple Uni- 
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yersity will discuss “X-Rays.” Mr. J. 
D. Gillan will speak on “Practice Man- 
agement,” at the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion, while some very fine table clinics 
have been arranged for the afternoon. 
On Tuesday evening, the traditionally 
fine banquet will be held—with a few 
liquid primers before. Some extra fine 
entertainment has been arranged for 
this affair, and everything points up 
to a gala occasion. On Wednesday, 
we will be honored by the presence 
of a past president of the A.D.A. Dr. 
Dan Lynch will address us in the 
morning, and will again speak before 
the Rotary Club at its noon luncheon. 
The afternoon of the third day will 
conclude with a series of movies of 
dental interest, topping off what 
promises to be a splendid program. 

The Auxiliary will hold their usual 
luncheon on February 23, in the Oak 
Room at the Fort Stanwix Hotel. 
Following the luncheon, they will en- 
joy cards for which many prizes will 
be awarded. Mrs. Joseph Mohney 
and her committee will be in charge 
of all arrangements for this affair. 
The Central Pennsylvania Dental 
Hygienists’ Association will hold its 
Annual Meeting and program, Febru- 
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Warren County 

The Warren County Dental Society 
held its December meeting at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Probst. A 
delicious dinner was served by Mrs. 
Probst, and we hereby give her a 
rousing vote of thanks for her hosting. 
The inclement weather kept several 
of our members from putting in an 
appearance, and we are sorry that 
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they missed out on so fine an occasion. 
After dinner our president, Dr. James 
J. Rogan, called the meeting to order, 
and, following the business portion, 
directed a general discussion of items 
of dental interest. Special attention 
was given to the preparation of an 
up-to-date fee schedule. Dr. Melvin 
Landan of Sugar Grove was welcomed 
as a new member and invited to be- 
come active in all of our affairs. 


It was announced that Kane will 
begin to fluoridate its public water 
supply as soon as installation of the 
proper equipment has been completed, 
which is expected about February 1. 
The members of the profession in 
Kane can be justly proud of this pub- 
lic health accomplishment. We of 
Warren know what a difficult com- 
munity project this can be, since our 
knowledge is based on two unsuccess- 
ful attempts in the past few years. 
Congratulations Kane! 





President 
Caan. Stugpevant 
Secretary 

H 











Activities of the Crawford County 
Dental Society have been very much 
curtailed since the November meeting. 
Secretary Roger Bailey is still in Cali- 
fornia, and Ninth District president, 
Carl Sturdevant vacationed in Florida 
during the Christmas Holidays. 
Everything considered, the members 
all report having had a very joyous 
holiday season, and are all anxious 
to start 1960 with a loud bang. 


Mercer 


Mercer County Dental Society held 
no meeting in December, and at the 





first meeting in January, a most inter- 
esting speaker appeared at that ses- 
sion. in the person of Dr. Walter S. 
Weisz of Pittsburgh. Drs. Lewis Hay 
and W. D. Shellenberger attended a 
workshop in Hershey, which was con- 
vened by the State Council on Dental 
Health. They are planning to tour 


the component societies in the Ninth 
District to give their report of this 
workshop proceedings. Together with 
Dr. Jack Clarke, they will appear be- 
fore the various societies in our district 
and speak upon the various topics 
brought out at Hershey. 


President 
Ernest T. Lewis 


Secretary 
H. 1D. Burrs, Ja. 


Reporter 
Davi H. Exauice 





The Odontological Society has given 
approval to the inclusion of a dental 
examination service in a series of 
Health-O-Ramas, which will be held 
in Allegheny County during 1960. The 
Dental Disease Division of the Health 
Research and Services Foundation, a 
United Fund Activity, suggested the 
dental examination program. Dr. 
William F. Swanson, Dean, University 
of Pittsburgh Dental School, an- 
nounced that especially qualified 
senior dental students will take and 
process bite-wing radiographs of peo- 
ple attending the Health-O-Ramas. 
The radiographs will then be sent to 
the dentist of the patient’s choice. 

The Council on Dental Health out- 
lined very complete plans for the 
observance of National Children’s 
Dental Health Week, February 7 to 
13. Each branch society will present 
a program coordinated with that of 
the District. 

Dr. Arthur George spoke on “Teach- 
ing Dental Students Dentist-Laboratory 
Relations,” before the 7th District Den- 


tal Laboratory Association of Peng 

sylvania, at Altoona, October 28. Dh 

William McClelland was elected 
County Commissioner for Allegheny 
County. He has served as County 
Coroner for many years. Dr. G 

K. Haudenshield, of Carnegie, wag 

elected to the Pennsylvania Legisle 

ture, in November. Dr. Carl & 

Flecker is the author of an artielg, 
“Attitude,” in the ‘Dental Assistant) 
of September, 1959. Dr. H. R. Primas 
was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Dental 
Association. Dr. L. M. Monheim a& 
dressed the Ottawa Dental Society, 
of Canada, November 16, on “Local 
Anesthesia and the Practice of Dentistry,” 
At the University of Louisville, Kem 
tucky, on November 19, he gave two 
lectures: “The Basic Sciences and Anes 
thesia,” and “Anesthetic Emergencies, 
Their Prevention and Treatment.” [)7, 
W. Harry Archer attended a confer 
ence on Hospital Dental Service, held 
by the A.D.A., at Minneapolis Octo 
ber 26. On October 15, he spoke be- 
fore the Philadelphia Clinic Club on 
“The Role of the Oral Surgeon in Dew 
tistry.” Dr. W. F. Swanson attended 
a meeting of the Council on Dental 
Research, in Washington, D. C., De 
cember 3. Drs. W. F. Swanson and 
S. Wah Leung received a grant of 
$21,600 from the National Institute 
of Health for the continuation of the 
Research and Teaching Training Cen- 
ter at the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Dentistry. Dr. Edward B: 
Rotheram was appointed a member 
of the McKeesport Redevelopment. 
Authority. 


Allegheny-Kiski Branch 
The group met at the Skyliner 
Restaurant in New Kensington, Janu- 
ary 21. Dr. Rudolph Resnick, of 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “Full Mouth Re 
habilitation and a Technic for Construc- 





tien of Simple and Complex Bridges.” 
On February 18, the Branch will meet 
again at the Skyliner, when Dr. W. 
A. George will speak on “Mouth Prepa- 
ration for Partial Dentures.” 


Beaver Valley Branch 

The society held its annual Christ- 
mas party December 12, in the Hori- 
zon Room of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport. The members provided gifts 
for the Salvation Army. Another 
meeting was held at the Penn-Beaver 
Hotel in Rochester, January 21. 


Chertiers Valley Branch 


The Annual Christmas party was 
held at the Chartiers Country Club, 
December 22. 


East End Branch 


The East End Branch held its 
Christmas party in the Webster Hall 
Hotel, December 17. On January 21, 
the Branch met at the Park Schenley 
Restaurant, at which time Dr. Burton 
Neft spoke on “Mazxillo-Facial Surgery.” 
Drs. Englert, Spatz, Wagner and 
Zubrow pooled their honoraria for 
clinies given and purchased a slide 
projector which they presented to the 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Dentistry. 


Lower Monongahela Branch 

On October 15, the Branch held a 
panel discussion on “Dental Fees.” 
Members of the panel were Dr. E. 
Raymond Cook, Victor W. Molnar, 
Milton H. Raden, William Stark and 
George T. Walk. Dr. C. L. Cuden 
addressed the Branch, December 10, 
on “Ceramic Approach to Plastic Jackets.” 
The Branch met at the Penn-McKee 
Hotel, in McKeesport, January 21, 
at which time Mr. Neil B. Swanson, 
of the Ney Gold Company, spoke on 
“Crown and Bridge Crossroads.” Miss 
Martha Deafenbaugh, McKeesport’s 
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new dental health educator, introduced 
the “Happy” program to the Branch 
members. The Branch held no meet- 
ing in February, but on March 9, they 
will hear Mr. Dan Mallinger speak 
on “Dental Public Relations.” 


South Hills Branch 
The South Hills Branch met at the 
South Hills Country Club, January 13, 
when Mr. Dan Mallinger, public rela- 
tions counsellor for the Odontological 
Society, spoke on “Dental Publie Rele- 
tion.” 


American College of Dentists 
The Pittsburgh Section of the 
American College of Dentists elected 
the following officers for 1960: 


ES HOR eee Tape ea Albert I. Wise 


Vice Chairman 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Drs. Milton E. Nicholson and James 
M. MeNerney were elected to the 


Executive Committee. 


American Dental Society of Anesthesiologists 


A meeting of the group was held 
January 6, in the Conference Room, 


of Woman’s Hospital. A panel dis- 
cussion on “Cardiac Resuscitation” 
was held. 


Americon Society of Dentistry for Children 

This group met, January 7, in the 
Royal York Dining Room. A panel 
discussion on “The Pros and Cons of 
General Anesthesia in Pediatric Den- 
tistry” was held, with Dr. Howard 
Tucker as moderator. The panel 
members were Drs. P. Sciullo, R. S. 
Runzo, Thomas Conlin and Henry 
Salvi. 


Pittsburgh Dental Research Club 
A meeting was held at the Univer- 
sity Club, December 15, when Cmdr. 
J. D. Bell gave an illustrated talk on 
his visit to the Soviet Union. On 
January 5, the Club met in the Clinic 





Room of the Odontological Society, anos, Donald Wagner, Edward You 
when Mr. Dan Mallinger spoke on and Z. Zacharia. 
7 —" Off the Editor's Chest 


Western Pennsylvania Society From time to time, we make a plea 
of Oral Surgeons to our reporters to include dateg of 
The society, in conjunction with the meetings, names of speakers, subjects 
University of Pittsburgh School of of discussions, etc., in their reports 
Dentistry, presented Dr. Richard This month, of thirteen reports m 
Tiecke, Professor of Pathology at ceived, five did not include dates @ 
Northwestern University, in a review meetings. Your editor has beg 
of microscopic oral pathology, No- plagued with queries from the several 
vember 6, at the School of Health societies, from time to time, why eer 
Professions Building. He was assisted tain activities of their group have not 
by Dr. Sidney Spatz, Associate Pro- been published. The answer is very 
fessor of Oral Surgery of the Univer- simple. These items were not ® 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry. ported to the District News Editors 
Participating in the course were Drs. News Column, and therefore could 
C. Buttermore, Harry Constandy, not possibly be published. Won't you 
Donald Davidson, Wilbur Dickman, please cooperate by including with 
Melvin Fader, Moses Finder, 8. Kline, your news reports, dates, names and 
Jack Lefkowitz, Charles Moore, Stan- ll other information that you want 
ley Pollock, A. Stein, George Sotere- to appear in print? 





Doctor: 


Your hotel reservation for 
the 92nd Annual Session 
in Harrisburg, May 12-14 
can be made by using the 
blank on the opposite page. 


Send it in now! 
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“Hotel 
reservation 


application 


92nd Annual Meeting 
Pennsylvania Dental 
Association 


May 12-14, 1960 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


APPLICANT: 


NAME 
(Street Address) 


Arrival in Harrisburg 


ACCOMMODATIONS: 


Hotel 


Holiday Motel ....... ata 


O Double occupancy, double bed 
0) Double occupancy, twin beds 


INSTRUCTIONS: There are three first class hotels 
and several motels in Harrisburg: the Penn-Harris 
at 3rd & Walnut Streets; the Harrisburger at 3rd 
& Locust Streets; and the Governor at 4th & 
Market Streets. Reservations for accommodations 
may be secured by completing this application and 
mailing it directly to your first choice hotel. 


Be sure to indicate your arrival time in Harrisburg. 
Reservations will be held only until 6 p.m. of the 
day you indicate when you will arrive in Harrisburg 
unless special arrangements are made with the 
hotel. 


Names of all persons who intend to occupy the 
dati must be listed on the application. 
List two choices of hotels. Confirmation will be 
sent to the applicant indicating which hotel has 
accepted the reservation. 





(City) (Zone) —s(Sttatte) 


a.m. : 
p.m. Leaving. ...........0:....-.-. , 


C) Single occupancy 
C) Parlor Suites 


OCCUPANTS: (use an extra page for listing additional names if necessary) 


Rooms will be occupied by: 


(Name) tt (Address) =—C Gt) 





CLASSIFIED 


Unusually attractive opening for dentist. The — $36.00. Dental offices have b 
Titusville Trust Company, Executor of the in the above rooms for over the™ 
Estate of Edward C. Mault, D.D.S., has for years. Unusual opportunity for ye 
sale the dental equipment and supplies of tist. For further information call’ 


the late doctor. The four-room dental offices the Titusville Trust Company, Ex 
of the late Dr. Mault are in the heart of tate of E. C. Mault, Deceased, Tit 
Titusville in an ideal location. Lease does Phone 72211. 

not expire until May, 1961. Monthly rental 


THE ONLY PORCELAIN & 
WORK THAT HAS" 


(/PORCELUX’ \ Porcelain JAckeT 


% A new and Improved 
Restoration. 


% New Casting Technique. j 
% New Porcelain with Perfect 
Translucency and Work 


CHll Shades Matched, Including Swine 


BENTELL PORCELAIN STUDIOS 
315 SOUTH 16TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, 


many men 


PREFER 


a “Pay-as-You- Go” 

plan when it comes to 

making long-term in- 

vestments. It eliminates 

“taking it all out at once,” and the costs are low. Ask 
the Equipment Department of The L. D. Cavik Company 
about the Divided-Payment Plans or Bank Loans. 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, CAMDEN, CHARLESTON, CHICAGO. FRESNO, 
HARRISBURG. HUNTINGTON, JERSEY CITY. JOHNSTOWN. NEWARK, 
CAKLAND. PALO ALTO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SACRAMENTO. 

SAN FRANCISCO. SILVER SPRING. WHEELING 


We suggest the use of ADA Dental Health Education Material 
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